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1Rew3 anb motes. 



Hew fields for work : — Swami ATvek&nanda is not return- 
ing to India next winter as was expected. He is going to 
Switzerland and will not be here before next autumn. 



Celebration of Buddha's Birthday On the 26 th of May 
last was celebrated the anniversary of Buddha's birthday 

% e ore glad to notire that for the first time 

in the history of modern Buddhism several hundreds of 
Hindus joined in the movement and voluntarily paid 
horn ago t” the nndying memory of the groat ‘Aryan Sage. 

Bauu .Vuondra Nath Sen who presided on the occasion 
made the following remarks in the course of the speech. 

“ But who was Buddha ? Was he not a Hindu of Hindus, 
and has he not shed everlasting lustre on r.he Hindu name and 
racef Dissociate yourselves from the Great Master if you 
will i but the loss will be yours only. To-day the whole world 
claims Buddha ; to-day the whole world turns to India with 
reverence, as to the universal, sacred loud, for the sake of the 
Blessed one. who brought Salvation to every humausou] with- 
out difference or distinction. What! shall wo whom He rui.-ed 
10 almost dizzy height in the past, and maintained us at that 
height for centuries together, shall we deny Him, the Master, 
whose name and works have conjured b*ck the world mice 
more at our feet? The the nght is not to he endured. Gnu- 
mma Buddha was born a Hindu, lived a Hindu, and died a 
Hindu. Ho preached Hinduism while he lived, that trans- 
cendental Hinduism which his contemporaries had so-mingly 
forgotten, and faint glimmerings of which we of the present 
generation arc just beginning to obtain. Buddha never in- 
icndod to create any schism. He enjoined hs much reverence 
For the pharma as for tho Brahmins. He was only hostile to 
superstition, boar idija or ignorance, to meaningless worship 
and 'ritual. A* from India, the hind of Hindus, h« sent forth 
missionaries, not to conquer by force or fraud, bub to spread 
the spiritual truth, as he felt and taught to his beloved dis- 
ciples, in time half the human race came to be permeated 
with those transcendental doctrines of higher Hinduism, of 
Juirmu. and re-incarnation, which are the solace and refuse 
to-day of Hindus and Buddhist.- alike. And that word. Bud- 
dhisfc, ib is a eomparath'ely modern and a clumsy invention 

use in recent years, we should not see 
that unreasoning hostility which has marred the harmony 
liefcwcen the followers of Sakva Muni and Sfri Sankaraoh&rva. 
Let us. then, go hack to the day when tho blessed Tathhgata 
was liorn os Bhagavnn Vislinn’s ninth incarnation, sorely ib 
was a day of the deepest meaning «nd mystery for all man- 
kind. The mystery h »s been partly raised, and the meanin" 
partly explained. The full revelation has yet to come. But 
that time willbepnfc off, indeed, indefinitelv, if we, Hindus 
anti Buddhists, hrofchers in spirit, and in the divine teaching 
common to ns both, continue to be divided, at the instance of 
bad aim selfish men. Let ns to-day, on the anniversary of 
horil Buddhas Birthday, unite once more for the glory of our 
ancient country, unite in the truths which the RUhti and 



Mv.ni » — and Buddha not tho hast among them — taught; 
taught not merely for the advancement of the Hindu nice, 
but for the progress and salvation of all mankind. And so 
we shall, have the Divine blessing, a blessing that shall de- 
scend from man down to the lowest sentient formation in the 
Divine Economy of the Universe. 

The Indian Mirror referring to the Same movement 
says ; — 

“Tfc is a most gratifying foot that this festival, the first of 
its kind, should have been hchl-in the metropolis of India. If 
the celebration of Buddha’s birthday anniversary is kept up. 
it will prove, wo are sure, the means of cementing of friendly 
and even brotherly ties between Hindus and Buddhists, For 
tho f 11 £111*0 elev*iti"ii of India, wc e»m not think of any matter 
oF greater importance than nil union between these two people. 
Kightlv understood, there exists no essential difference be- 
tween Hinduism and Buddhism. We believe, that, in course of 
time, the doctrines taught bySVi Sankar&chfirys, will come 
to ho accepted as the religion of the whole world. And as we 
have said, there is no essential difference between Sankara, 
clulrt a's doctrines mid those, promulgated Ky Gautama Buddha. 
We nil knov that 8 wi\mi Vjvekauatnla has been in rwnt.vears 
labouring in America and in England to establish this *reot 
fact, and we have no dmibr. Hint he will succeed in his efforts. 
It. 111 list not Im forgotten that tho Hindri population of India 
is comparatively much small, r thmi t.lic number of professing 
Buddhists, in the world. The Buddhists numb-r five .hundred 
millions souls, and form nearly a half of the human race. If 
the Hindus could succeed in formic# a close intimacy with 
Imlf the human run*, a great thing will have been achieved in 
this age, much greater, indeed than in Buddha's lifn time, for 
he did not live to sou the conmlcte success of his work.” 

Vedic Schools : — There are at present in Triplieane, Madras, 
a number of Vedic schools, the most prominent of which are 
two — one in tho AUmkdra Munlapa, of Sree PurtluiKoriitlii 
Swumi's Lempjo and the other in the house of a well-known 
High Court Vakeel. A number of people, most of them gra- 
duates, 11 nrlcrgraduato-i and officials gather together punctu- 
ally at 4 -:i 0 4. >t. to learn by rote under qualified ton <■ hers 
partinnlar portions of the Vedas; and the interest they take 
ts really praiseworthy. The rhythm of the Vedas has a unique 
sublimity about it which nothing c»n equal, and the associa- 
tions it brings to mind are little less than divine. One engag- 
ed in Anodic recitation feels a peenliar glow of sacred ness iu 
his heart and an elevating kinship, however remote, with the 
risiiis of old. .The institution at the temple owes its existence 
t-o the untiring zcnl and desintersted labours of one Mr. ML 
0 . Nam si mini chary ar, a School Master, who may be seen, 
every d»y at about 4 m. going through the streets and wak- 
ing the gentlemen students for their morning lesson with tho 
help of a Jalra (a pair of small cymbals)., Those who wish to 
know what the NuUsdmya Karma Yoga of the Gita is, need 
only study him for a few days. No wonder that he is a real 
power for good in Triplieane and may God grant along life 
to him and >0 the institution which he so maternally rears up. 

Ihonsamls of these Vedic Schools should spring np in the 
various cities oF India. 
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flDofccrn Civilisation ant) tbc IDeim'nta- 

A certain country gentleman living in one of the re : 
mote, out-of-the-way villages of the South; once happen- 
ed to pay a' visit to Madras and there, in a bad hour, 
purchased a time-piece and took it home. His old grand- 
mother, aged 90 winters, had never heard of such a 
thing before, and therefore, from the very first viewed it 
with suspicion, which its constant tick-ttck did not 
<yery much tend to set at rest. A few days after the 
introduction of this novelty, a child died in the house 
and the old woman got exceedingly angry with the time- 
piece, for she attributed the misfortune to it. If any- 
body fell ill in the house, it was on account of that wick- 
ed • tick-ticking* time-piece; if any sorrowful news was 
heard, it was on account nf that wicked * tick-ticking 
time-piece. She worried her grandson, day and night, to 
remove it out of the house or give it away to some 
enemy, but he unfortunately liked it as much as she 
feared it, and would not part with it. The result was that 
on a certain dark night, the blind old woman broke open 
her grand sqn’s room, took out the time-piece and strik- 
ing it several times, threw it into the house of her 
neighbour, an enemy, who Was only too glad to find it 
there, the next morning. Such was the strength of her 
superstition. 

Superstitions, however, do not seem peculiar to age or 
sex, and a new superstition Is now getting into vogue, 
that just as the time-piece in the story killed the child 
and brought misfortunes into the family, the study of 
the Ved.btta and the spreading of Veddntic ideas would 
destroy all civilisation and material advancement and 
render life not worth living. The Vcd&nta, however, is 
incapable of any such crime ; it has too strong a faith 
in the providential government of the world, to think 
that anything there, be it science, arts, industry or 



religion came into it by mistake. Its only aim is to 
better, as far as it can, the individual and the society. 

T o enter into the subject, there are two important 
faculties in man, vt*., the heart and the intellect Bach of 
these, the VedAnta says, must be developed but not the 
one at the expense of the other. They are placed to- 
gether that each may help and guide the o theft like a 
pair of horses drawing a carriage. The business of the 
heart is to feel and to love, but it often makes mistakes ; 
then reason comes to its help and corrects it. For 
example, the old man in his death-bed weeps for 
the children bora and yet unborn he is leaving be- 
hind, but reasou tells him, that he is trusting to broken 
resds ; that children, friends, relatives, wealth tod lands 
follow him not beyond hits grave, and that he bfti to make 
his journey all alone. Similarly, it is the buslnetl of rea- 
son to discriminate, to argue and to judge, anA left to 
itself, it also makes mistakes, which the heart corrects'. 
“ Stay**, says the alchemist to his weeping wife, In Bal- 
zaac's novel, M stay, I have decomposed tears, tears con- 
tain a little phosphate of lime, some chloride of soda, 
some mucus and some water.” To him weeping meant 
only that much. This is reason left to itself, and here 
the heart says “ Learned idiot, look behind, ft is tbe 
heart that weeps.’* So then, the heart and the Intellect 
are capable of cor reeling each other, and they can, not 
only correct, but also develop each other. 

The perfect man is a beautiful combination of the head 
and the heart, and he has no quarrel with either, for, he 
knows the place and sphere of each. Individuals make 
up the Society and, roughly speaking, it is their heart- 
portion that reveals itself in religion and the bead-por- 
tion that takes shape as civilisation. As in the indi- 
viduat the heart and the head mutually correct and 
develop each other, so in society also, religion and mate- 
rial advancement, faith and science, ought to be the 



* A name suggested by Swftmi Vivektnanda which, while it means Awakened India, also indicates the dote relationship 
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companion and guide of each other. It will be a mis- 
take to cry down civilisation and hold up blind irrational 
.religion, as the he-all and end-all of existence ; and it 
will be equally absurd to extol the latter and cry down 
the former. The end of existence is not blind irrational 
religion, nor is it barren intellectual science; it is the 
harmonious blending of the head and the heart, of love 
and light, of faith and knowledge; it is religion culmi- 
nating in philosophy, and science developed into wisdom. 
Perfect knowledge is all love ; perfect love is all know- 
ledge. 

The Vedftntin, therefore, has no quarrel with science 
and civilisation, any more than he has with faith and 
religion. What he says is, that science should get 
spiritualised and religion get rationalised, and. that each 
should know its place, and that there should be »>o con- 
flict between the two, any more than between the eyes 
and ears of a man. They should mutually hetp each 
other and develop each other. This happy union has, 
however, seldom been arrived at. Many an ancient civi- 
lisation has fallen down, owing to its one-sided develop- 
ment — as often happens in. the individual. How many 
examples do we see of men developing into fanatics, 
just because reason does not come in time to aid the 
emotion and lead it onward, and how many, of men, who 
are intellectual giants, but are incapable of love or sym- 
pathy. Similarly, with regard to Society, we see great 
political empires falling down, side by side with 
spiritual movements, and the same history that records 
the downfall of Egyptian, Alexandrian, Grecian and 
Roman civilisations, mournfully records the extinction 
of Paganism, the collapse of the Papal Empire, the cessa- 
tion of religious epidemics, like that of -the holy dance 
of the middle ages, the failure of the Franciscan reform 
and the futility of Protestantism and a multitude of 
other movements. The secret of the failure in both cases 
is that the head and the heart of the society did not pro- 
perly complement each other in time, as was required. 

The great modern civilisation is not more infallible 
than the ancient ones, for it is even more materialistic 
than its predecessors. It glories over its fancied 
conquest of nature, is proud of its few real victories, 
and has a little too much of self-assertion. It forgets 
too often, that it has not even pierced through the 
outer veil of Nature, and that Nature has been blessed 
like Draupadi, the excellent wife of the Pflndavas, with 
an inexhaustible number of vestures, one beneath 
another and more wonderful. To disrobe her is an 
impossible affair, The deeper you go the more dazzled 
you become ; sheath after sheath might b$ plucked away 
but sheath after sheath yet remains. Modern civilisation 
is somewhat too conceited to think of this, and it must 
become a failiire, unless it listens to the cry of the un- 
satisfied heart which fortunately is making Itself heard. 
Imdcily for the modern world and perhaps for the first 



time in modern human history, * the still small voice, 
of the heart is heard just at the right hour and there is a 
prospect. — nay, a near probability — of the intellect and 
the heart meeting together and aiding and developing 
each other. Science is getting gradually spiritualised-and 
religion is beginning to be established on rational scien- 
tific basis ; the old anti prolonged conflict between them 
is slowly dying away ; they are now mutually correcting 
and devetoping each other, and out of their union may 
possibly spring up the ideal society of the Vedanta. 

To leave the future to itself and return to the point, 
the Vedanta has no quarrel with science or civilisation. 
It says *■ Indulge as much as you can in the revelries of 
science, conquer worlds, build empires, 4 rift the earth, 
flash the lightnings, roll the waters, weigh the sun,' 
nay, even make new planets and launch them into space, 
but always remember, that these are not the end of exist- 
ence, but that the heart must be satisfied as well as the 
intellect. The voice of the heart should be listened to, am! 
the instincts of love, mercy, charity and religion should 
not be disregarded.” The danger in modern civilisation 
is, that man has a tendency to externalise himself more 
and more and to fancy, that eating, drinking and going 
after creature-comforts are the sole aim of life. He creates 
for himself artificial wants and unnatural hunger, and sick- 
ens himself with unhealthy selfishness or pestilential 
discontent. As Swflmi Vivckfinanda when addressing an 
American audience said. “ It is one of the evils of your 
Western civilisation, that you are after intellectual edu- 
cation alone and there is no safeguard with it. There 
is one mistake made ; you give this education but you 
take no care of the heart. It only makes men t$u 
times more selfish and that will be your destruction.” 

That modern civilisation is lacking in some of the 
noble elements of humanity has been pointed out by 
many of the leading writers of the age . — 

“ Your average Englishman,” says Carlyle, u does 
not greatly care whether there be a God or not, provided 
the price of stock does not fall. If you want to awaken 
his real beliefs, you must descend into his stomach,' 
purse, and the adjacent regions.” 

“ The ruling goddess of England,” mournfully ob- 
serves Ruskin, “may well be described as the 4 Goddess 
of Getting on’ or * Britannia of the market.' It is long- 
since you built a great cathedral, but your railroad 
mounds are vaster than the walls of Babylon, your 
railroad stations vaster than the temple of Ephesus and 
innumerable ; your chimneys are more mighty and cosily 
than cathedral spires ; your harbour piers, your ware- 
houses, your exchanges all these are built to your great 
‘ Goddess of Getting on/ She formed and will continue 
to form your whole nature as long as you worship her/ 

Swflmi Vivekananda says in his usual vigorous style 
“Intellect has been cultured , result* hundreds ot 
sciences have been discovered, and their effect has been 
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that the few have made slaves of the many— -that is all 
the good that has been done. Artificial wants have been 
created ; and every poor man, whether he Isas money 
or not, desires to have those wants satisfied and when 
he cannot, he struggles and dies in the struggle. This 
Is the result. Through the intellect is not the way to 
solve the problem of misery, but through the heart. If 
alt this vast amount of effort had been spent in making 
men purer, gentler, more forbearing, this world would, 
have a thousand-fold more happiness than it has to 

day." 

The following lines from Tennyson apily describe the 

* 

effects of modern civilisation. 

♦* Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from poinl 

to point, 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as lion creeping Higher. 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying 

hre, 

• • • • * 

.< Knowledge comes but wisdom Ungers and I linger on Ihc 

shore, 

And the iedividoat Wilbers, and Ihc world is more and 

more ; 

Yes knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. There 
was an emperor whose name was Mababali. life bad 
conquered the whole world, all the Devas.'Asuras and 
men. and yet was not satisfied in his heaTt. He 
asked his minister, if there were no more kingdoms to 
conquer and was told, that there was one other kingdom 
and that was his own self. 14 What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul'* 
said the Blessed Lord Jesus. And this conquest of the 
self is the most difficult thing. It requires a perfect 
harmony between ihe head and the heart, perfect know- 
ledge and universal love! ** Oh Lord ! that art all 
knowledge, light and bliss and that dwellest in my heart, 
ii is easier to lame the wild elephant and make it obey 
our bidding, to bind the mouth of ihe tiger and the bear, 
to ride n;t the back of the lord of beasts— the lion, to 
play wilh the poisonous cobra, to convert the different 
metals into gold and live thereby, to roam in the world 
unseen, to make the gods our slaves, to enjoy eternal 
youth, to pass into another body, to walk on water, to 
stand on fire anJ develop' powers incomparable— all 
these easier far than to subdue the mind and remain in 

blissful rest,’* sang a. great Tamil sage, 

h is this conquest of the mind, this realisation of the 
great Self or God— the tittle man losing himself in uni- 
versal love, and wisdom, and becoming himself ‘the 
l.ord of the universe, the Brahman who is greater than 
llie universe. ihe Great One, the Infinite, who is concealed 
within all. beings according to their bodies, the only per* 
vadcr ol the nni verse,*— which is the highest ideal of 
humanity, the noblest and the truest civilisation. The 
education of the heart, the cultivation of love, and the 
total annihilation of scldshness, are the necessary means 



to the attainment of this high and blissful civilisation, 
and without the cultivation of the heart, without the help 
of rational religion completing itself in philosophy* with- 
out knowledge or science developing into wisdom 
through the sacred and saving influence of the heart* alt 
the railways in the world, all the manufactories and 
steam ships that have been built or are to be built, can 
never make man a trifle better in himself than be is. 

The attitude of the Vedfinta towards modem civi- 
lization is exactly the same as that towards marri- 
age. Those to whom marriage is a necessity let 
them marry by all means; but the object should not 
be sensual enjoyment, but the iucrease of good and the 
propagation of the race (this is the meaning of the man. 
tra pronounced in the Hindu marriage ceremony). Mar- 
riage must be looked upon simply as a preparation for a 
higher life, in order that real renunciation might become 
possible. Some do not feel marriage a necessity, and 
they need not marry. Renuuciation, i.e. % mental renun- 
ciation, is the common ideal for both of them. Similar- 
ly, to those that led curious to know about thft outer 
world, the Vedinta says ‘Better fifty years of Europe than 
a. cycle of Cathay,' for, to such, the modern civilisation is 
an invaluable help as it destroys Tantas, (laziness and 
ignorance) and readily makes them the helrtof ages.’ 

• * * m * * _ 

Some, however, are free from the above curiosity and 
are all tha more eager to know themselves. Tba ideal 
fpr both is the same, the knowledge of the Self of wis- 
dom. Our lower civilisation is but a preparation for the 
higher. Besides, just as it is the same for the sage, 
whether he is with his family or alone* married or 
bnmarrtedf' it is the same for him, whether h* If in the 
ip^st qf society or alone. He might live in the forest 
ilkrtWor rule kingdoms like Janaka. The latter 
fought battles, improved commerce, agriculture and 
industry and Is reported to have been one of the justesr 
kings of the world, and withal one of the greatest of 
Indiau Veddnjists. 

To conclude, modern civilisation is rather one-sided, 
but ha« in it the possibilities of growing perfect. Its 
chief defects are its present materialistic tendency of re- 
garding the enjoyment of ere a ru re-comforts of life as 
an end in itself, and the want of a proper ideal. This 
civilisation is simply a preparation for the higher and 
the truer one and the aim of the VedAnta Is, not to 
destroy, but to improve and elevate ii, by correcting its 
tendency and furnishing it with an ideal. 

Hitherto, however, we have been speaking of civilisa- 
tion, purely from ihe stand-point of man. It will be 
equally interesting to consider, absolutely, what the pro- 
gress of the world means— a subject which we shall rc- 
serve_for a futu re Occasion. 

*' Always cultivate the heart, fur through t lie heart U*o Lord 
h bit! through tbo intellect. you jotir^rif speak.*’ 
Sicdmi VitckJnn.ida. 
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Mbat t0 But?? 

(/In ohslracf of a Lecture delivered in ^lwcrica.) 

BY 

SWA.UI V IVKKANASTDA. 

It is necessary to know what work is, and with that comes, 
naturally, the question, What is Duty ? If 1 have to jlo some 
thing, I must first know my duty nud that I can do it. The 
idea of duty again, is bo different in different nations. 
The Maliommeuan says, what is writteii in his l>ook. the 
Koran, is his duty ; the Hindu says, what is in his book, 
the Vedas, is his duty and the Christian says wliat is 
in his Bible is his duty. So we find that there must be 
varied ideas of duty differing according to different states 
in life, different periods and different nations. The term 
“ duty,’* like every other universal attract term, is impossi* 
ble to define ; we can only get an idea of it by describing 
the surroundings and by knowing ite actions and its re* 
suits. To make an objective definition of duty would be en- 
tirely impossible ; there is no sneh thing as objective duty. 
Yet there is duty from the subjective side; any action that 
makes us go godward is a good action and is our duty ; and 
any action that makes us go downward is an evil action. There is 
only one idea which is universal for all mankind, of any age 
or sect or country, and that has been summed up in the Sans- 
krit aphorism : — “ Do not injure any being ; non-injuring any 
being is virtue ; injuring any being is vice. 

One point we ought to remember is, that we should always 
try to see the duty of others through their own eyes, and 
never wish to judge the customs of other races or other 
|>eoples by our own standard. “ I am not the standard of the 
universe. This is the great lesson to learn. “ I have to ac- 
commodate myself to the world, and not the world to me.” 
Therefore we see that environments will change our duties, 
and doing in the best way, that duty which is ours at a certain 
lilue, is tlic best thing we am do in this world. 

.'A certain young SanyAsi went to a forest and there medi- 
tated and worshipped and practised Yoga for a long time. 
After twelve years of hard work and practice, he was one day 
sitting under a tree, when some dry leaves fell upon his head. 
Me looked up and saw a crow and a crane fighting on the top 
of the tree, and they made him very angry. He said : — 
’* What! You daro throw those dry leaves upon my head!" 
and as he looked upon them with anger, a flash of fire hurst 
from his head — the Yogi's fioivcr — and burnt the hirtlx to 
ashes. He was very glad ; he was almost overjoyed at this 
development of power ; he could bum, at a glance, the crow 
and the crane. After a time he had to go into tho town to 
Ix'g his bread, lie emne and stood at a door and said : — 
“ Mother, give me food." A voice came from inside the house : 
— Wait a little, niv son." The young mail thought: — “ You 
wretched woman, dare you make me wait I Yon do not know 
my power yet, ’’ While he was thinking thus, the voice came 
again •. — "Boy, don’t be thinking too much of yourself. Here 
is neither crow iior crane. “ He was astonished ; still he Irnd 
to v.-ait. At last a woman came and he fell at her feet and 
.said : — “ Mother, how did you know that Sho said: — “ Mv 
boy. I do not know your Yoga or yonr practices. T am a 
common, every-day woman, but I made yon woit because my 
husband is ill, and I was nursing him, and that was my duty. 
All my life I have struggled to do my duty. Ab a daughter] 
when I was unmarried, I did my duty ; and now, when I am 
married, I still do my duty ; that is all the Yoga I practise 
and by doing my duty I have become illnmincd ; thus, I could 
read your thoughts and what you had done in the forest. 
But if-' you want to know something higher than this go to 
.such and such a town and to the market, and there yon will 
find a butoher and he will tell yon something that yen will 
be very glad to learn.” The SanyAsi thought “ Why go 
ru that town and to a butcher.” (Butchers are the lowest 
Hass in our country'; they are Chandalas ; they are not touch- 
ed becanse they are butchers ; they do also' the dnty of 
scavengers, and so forth). 



But after what lie had seen, his mind was opened a little. 
So he wont, uud when he nunc near the city ho found tfio 
market, and tlieru saw, at u distance, a big. fat butcher slush- 
ing away at animals, with big knives, fighting and bargaining 
with different jiooplc. The young man said, Lord, help me, 
is this the man from whom 1 am going to learn P He is the 
incarnation of a demon, if lie is any thing.” In the mean- 
time this man looked up and said. “ SwAmi, did that lady 
send you hero f Take a seat until I have done my business. 
The SanyAsi thought, *' What comes to me here P” but he took 
a seat and the man went on, and after he hod finished ajl his 
selling and buying, took his money and said to the Sauyisi, 
“ Como here, sir ; come to my home/' 

So they went there and the butcher gave him a seat aad 
said, “ Wait thore.” Then lie went into the hoase and there 
were his father and mother. He washed them and fed them 
and did all he could to please them, and then came and took 
a scot before the SanyAsi and said, “ Now, sir, yon are come 
here to see me ; what can I do for you ?” Then this great 
SanyAsi asked him a few questions about sonl and God and this 
butcher gave him a lecture which is a very celehrated book 
in India, tho ** Vyada Gita.” It is one of the highest flights 
in the VedAr.te, the highest flight of metaphysics. Yon have 
heard of the Blmgavod Gita. Krishna’s sermon. When you 
have finished that you should read the "Vyada Gita.” It is 
the extreme of Vedanta philosophy. When the butcher hod 
finished, the SanyAsi was astonished. He said, ** Why are 
you in that body, with such knowledge asyonrs? why arc 
you in a butcher ’a lx»dy. and doing such filthy, ugly work? 1 ' 
” My son," replied tlic Chundala, ‘ No duty is ngly, and no 
duty is impure. My birth, circumstances and environments 
were there. In my boyhood I learned the ti-ade ; I urn un- 
attached. and I try to do my duty well. I try to do my duty 
as a householder, and I try to do all I can to make my father 
and mother happy. I neither know your Yoga, nor have 
become a SanyAsi ; never went out of the world, nor into a 
forest, hut all this has come to mo through doing my duty 
in my position.” 

Lot us do that duty which is ours by birth, and when wc 
have done that, do the duty which is ours by onr position. 
Each man is placed in some position inlife, and must do tho 
duties of that jiosition first. There is one great danger in 
human nature, that man never looks at himself. He thinks 
he is quite as fit to be on the throne as the king. Even if he 
is, he must first show that lie luis done the duty of his owa 
position, ami when he has done that, higher duty will come 
to him. 

The only way to rise is by doing the duty that is in our 
hands now, and making ourselves stronger and going higher, 
until we reach the highest state. Nor is duty to be slighted. 
A man who decs the lower work is not, therefore, a lower 
imm than he who does the Higher work; a man should not 
be judged by the nature of his duties but by tho manner in 
which ho does them. His manner of doing them and power 
to do them is the test of a man. A shoemaker who can turn 
out a strong, nice euir of shoes in the shortest time is a better 
man, according to his works, than a professor who talks non- 
sense every day of his life. 

Later on wc will find, that even the idea of dnty will have to 
he changed, and that the greatest work is only done whero 
there is the least motive urging us from Ixdiind. Yet it is 
work through duty, that leads us to work without any idea of 
duty; when, work will become worship— nay, higher, work will 
stand alone for its own sake. But that is the ideal, and the 
way lies through duty. We shall find the philosophy behind 
all duties, either in the form of ethics or love, is the same as 
that in every other. Yoga— attenuating the lower self, so that 
the real self may shine; to circumscribe the frittering away of 
energies on the lower planes of existence, so that the soul may 
manifest itself on the higher planes. This is accomplished by 
the continuous denial of low aesires. which, duty rigorously re* 

3 uires. The whole organisation of Society has thus been 
eveloped, consciously or unconsciously, as the land of actieus, 
the field of experience, where, by limiting the desires of selfish- 
ness. wo open the way to an unlimited expansion of thereat 
nat ure of man. 
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There is a sago in India, a great Yogi, one of the roost 
wonderful men I have seen in roy life. Ho is u peculiar 
twill ; lie trill not teach any one: if you ask l»»m a question 
lie will not answer. It i*too much for him to take the (him- 
lion of a tenchcrj he will uot trike it. If yon ask a question, 
mu) if von wait for some days, in the courso of conversation, 
!«• will* bring the subject out himself, awl wonderful light he 
will throw’ on it. He told tnc once the secret of work, nud 
what he said was, ** Let the end and the means he joined Into 
one. and that is .the secret of work.” * When you are 
doing work, do not think of anything heymid. Do ii as wor- 
ship, and the highest worship, and devote, your whole life to 
it for the time o«*iug. Thus, in the story the hutcher and 
ijn* womon did their duty with cheerful ness, slid w hole- hear:- 
,«l»i*<s t n:.d willingness and the result was that they lnr.iiiii! 
illiimiimti'd. clearly showing that the right performance of 
I he duties of any station, and being minituchcd. K-ad tu the 
highest. 



.Seekers after (Bob. 



i. NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINT. 

(Continue/! from ytuje K). 

As soon as Xanda awoke from his Indy trance, lit- pros, 
t rated himself before the brahmin crowd, that had gather. 

nhout him and began with his friends to gu it mod the 
village once again. H so happened, that, while thus going 
tvmnd, a certain brahmin Pundit was reciting iwfnru a 
large audience Chidatubarapuriinnni (the story of Ciiid- 
mnimram)* from the pial of one of tho covni rmost houses 
of the brahmin quarters. As Xanda passed along, he 
heat'd the Pcnhiiiin say, ’ ChiiiiitntMirnni is the huii'-st- 
place in nil the world ; ho that once visits ti>e temple 
there, be he a Chaudala (outcaste?. crosses once and for 
ever the ocean rt: births and deaths* : and then followed 
an cloqnent description of the tcniplc und the inner mean, 
ing of its grand symbolism. 

Indeod in point of tradition. Oliidnr.il.uram is one of the 
richest cities in the world. Wnut Palestine was for the 
Christians, what Mecca is to the Mohammedan- . what fcCrec- 
mtigam is tO’ the Vaishnavites, (tlm worshippers of 
Vishnu) that, Chidambaram is to theSmtc portion of the 
Hindu community. It is one of the five great places of 
worship in Southern India, in each of which, God is re* 
presented as one of the five elements. There the rspre- 
m- U tat ion is as A’ka.s (ether), the first of the live elements. 
The idea of worshipping the elements us Cod is essentially 
Vcdio, and is a grew: help in the liudingout and practical 
r. cognition of tho divinity in tho nnivcisc — which latter, 
when examined, is seen to benothing but a pliysicu-cbeniical 
compound of these elements. 1 ti u higher sense, t he .V k ;i * 
v. r.isl tipped at Chidambaram is not the ether «.f the 
scientists, bnt the spaceless, timeless, nucondiiioned 
sphci-n of the Self. Tho very tmtno Chidumlmratn means 
H'«* A*k:is of wisdom, Mini tlin tehiplo there. is e.illed the 
-tin- temple par excci/.inv. In the mitre of that 
temple, there is u g-dd- tiled until tnpum mile, I the chit- 
the hull et w sdom. in which is Lo be lirsttlu* 

image of Xatai ujii, nod then what is known us the Co- 
A.asya (tbo secret^ - representing of course the secret of 
silt secret*, the dial aeterlcss Xirv.'iim of the Self. Of all 
the unthmpomiMpli;.: representations of thedeitj \ ,1 known 
u * that as Nntui/ija is one of the very lu-st, ai d the 

in. at Chidambaram, which is the prototype of all 

In the iValli Aleut District, MaJ r;i.i l'rwij’-ecy. 



similar images elsewhere, is certainly one of iho moat in- 
spiring figures that I have known. Even considered as 
purely a work of art, there are few images more battle**, 
more lifelike and moro charming. That so^fc ourly hair 
tufted like that of a dtkahitar (a priest of that tem- 
ple), the loug prominent nose, those eyes so fnll of life 
and expression, that face ia which dignity, hi is* and 
mercy speak out and dance, the uatnral bend of tha arms 
ami their ornaments, that beautiful attitude of the dancer, 
seeing whjuh one fancies that the figure is really dancing, 
ami lastly, that raised foot {ktiujulnfnula) so eminently 
inspiring, are before me ns I write, and when to the artis- 
tic appreciation of the image is joined a full nmlcrsland- 
i i ig of its idea, its inner poetry — that from tho noise of 
the domuruka (a little drum) held in one of the right hand*, 
innumerable worlds are represented ns rushing fi rth, into 
life as sparks from fire, n* bubbles from a spring Xofcdo 
A’ i*.-/i ia m the world sprung out of, and Mauds by 

sound or vibration); that the other right hand expressive 
of tho idea ‘bo it so’, represents tho power which 
maintains those worlds under a great um-rring and. 
fnulLless law; that the fire in one of the left hand*, 
represents the mighty and mysterious power of de- 
struction, which makes the stars, mountains and oceans 
* tnc perfume and suppliamro of minute* ; that tho firmly 
planted right leg indicates the power of the tuystcrv, that 
refuses to clear up, the thick nuinifohl veil of illustro 
panorama which hides the truth from ns for ages together; 
n ini that lastly, Ihc raised foot symbolises the grace of 
God, which shelters and saves those that seek it, from the 
Eternal, infinite, and terribly deceiving drama of creation, 
existence and destruction-^ it is no wonder, tbnt. men like 
Appar, MAtiickar, Pattanni bar and Th&yumftnavar (the so 
a ix* some of the great Sm<o saints of the Tamil land) 
fiirgiit in that Presence the petty commercial prose of our 
daily life, and broko forth in the highest, the most philo- 
sophical, oud the most itnpnssioued poetry, that tho Tamil 
language luu known. The idea of ecstatic dance symbo- 
lized in the benntiful image of Xatarfijn — the great un- 
seen manager of the drama of ti»e world beeu the 
most popaktr one with the uon-Vaislinarytc poets and 
philosophers «.f the South. To them, wherever an atom 
move*, and tho world mentis constant motion^tjiere, Xuta- 
r»j» dances. In the play of the ohild. thu mf)$k of. Women, 
tho war of nations, the rolling of tho s’ars, in.'eerthqnakes, 
conflagrations nml deluge*, in the water drttpsu mnch ns 
in the cataract, X at* raj a is dancing — eternally and bliss- 
fully dancing. To the Veddntin, whom nothing less than 
the highest will satisfy, the conception of X atari] a im 4 
the all-pervading Atman, through whose power, all the 
world presents the vision of life ami activity, and the dance 
signifies the ecstatic condition of tho soul, whirl) lias tri- 
umphed over the terrible illusion nt tho world and the 
inner enemies of nnger, lust, etc.,* and it ia under tha in- 
spiration of this great philosophic-ill conception, that the 
venerable sago Thaynm&oavur has poured forth most of 
his sublime Upanishad-like utterances. One pnrtrcul.ir 
frn t-uro in tin* story of Chidambaram is, that Dalatijnli aud 
V y:\gjnpddH both attuiued to the Prasem-e cif Natur&ja— 
the Olio by his Yoga, tho other by his lUmkti — n grand 
recognition of thu truth that both Dhakfi nud Yoga 
had. each in its own way, to the same goal. To ex- 
press, even more strongly, this most important of truths— 
that, all religions and religious method* are only different 
paths for approaching God— in the same temple and with- 
in a few y 111 its of NatjiiAjn's shrine, there ji Unit of Knm 
liovinclu Kuja IVrumal ; and Clinhtmhnram ia one of tho 
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most important place of pilgrimage for tlio Vaishnavites 
also. 

Namla paused and hoard the whole story of Chidamba- 
ram from tho eloquent lips of the brahmin reciter. It 
noted on him like magic. The words. Chidambaram mid 
Natiiiaja, obtained a strange mastery over him. Ho bo- 
ra mo eager to visit Chidambaram, which was not very fur 
off, that very night, and was with great difficulty dis- 
suaded from his object, by bis companions. * The temple 
at Chidambaram would be closed’, they said, ‘before you 
reach it and besides, you are a slave to your btahtuin 
muster, you should not forget your position so easily. We 
have already stayed away too long and it will be danger- 
ous to do so longer.* A lesser man iu that situation might 
have been provoked to reply, ‘ Is that brahmiu greater 
than God Y I care not for him. I shall have my own 
way,* but Natidn meekly replied, 'Yes, yon are right. It 
has ; '-.-used God to place me in the situation of a bonds- 
ma:i. Ho knows what is good for me, infinitely better 
than I do. To resign myself to His will, is oven a higher 
worship than visit his temple. I shall fnll at the feet of 
my brahmin master, please him iu all honest ways and I 
am sure, ho will sooner or later allow me to go to 
Chidambaram.’ So saying, ho returned home with his 
companions, but not bofore he had dug out with their as- 
sistance a tank, still pointed out as bis, for the use of the 
people at Tirupunkoor. The feat was regarded as won- 
derful, and the idea of a few pariahs joining together and 
creating a tank, was an altogether novel one, so much so, 
that popular tradition attributes the work to GodG&wria, 
who did it iu order to pleaso his father diva’s devotee. 
The truth is, love works wonders and Nundn’s love was 
of a very high order; it was not like that of some people 
who go into the temple with plenty of offerings to God — 
eoeoauuts, plantain fruits, etc., but would not give a 
pie to the beggar at the temple gate. In Nanda’s eyes all 
men wero God’s Children and to serve them, whs itself a 
kind of worship, higher even than supplying temple-drums 
with leather or making offoiings to God. After digging 
and completing the tauk he and his companions returned 
home. 

(To be continued.) 



©be ©Ion? of devotion. 



Oxct upon a time, whilo the Pundavas were iu exile, 
the sage Unrvusa cnnie to king Duryodhan&’s court. The 
king courteously welcomed him and gavoliim asumptuons 
feast: and so greatly pleased was the sago with the wel- 
come and the diuner, that he offered to grant his royal 
host any boon he might ask. The wicked king Duryo- 
d liana’s one main desire at all timos was, to do all tho 
mischief iu bis power to the lWndavas. He bad contrived 
to drive them away into t he forest in exile, and yot was not 
j'atistied, us he learnt that they wero leading a very happy 
life, even in tho forest, doing gloat deeds and conversino' 
with great rishis. All this very mnch ronsed his envy\ 
and now, that a new opportunity presented itself for doing 
them harm, lie uddressed his guest aud said * 0 great 
fcftge, i he great king Yudhislitra is the eldest and tho best 
of our race ; he is now livingin the forest with his brothers. 
Do thou, therefore, once become the guest of that illustri- 
ous oiio, eveu as thou hast beeu mine. Do thou go unto 
them with all. thy disciples and^thut, at a time whou that 
beautiful and excellent lady, the celebrated princess pf P-an- 



eliiilu. after having n*g;»h;<I with food the Brahmins, !■ 
husband ami herself, may lie down to rest.’ In asking ful- 
fil is boon, i )u rvmlfui tin’s motive was, that Durvusa and 
his numerous disciples will be too heavy a burden on the 
Pandnvns, especially if they go at a late hour and being 
unable to feed them, tho latter will be cursed by tlio 
wrathful rishi. Thu boon was granted aud accordingly 
the rishi aud his ten thousand disoipieS repaired to the 
forest and presented t hemselves before the Piindavas at a 
late hour. Yudhislitra, suspcctiug nothing, advanced with 
his brothers towards the suge, gave him and his discjplcs 
a lit and hearty welcome and said 4 Uoturn quick, 0 
adorable sage, after performing thy daily ablutions 
aud observances.* And that sage, not knowing, bow the 
king would be able to provide a feast for him and his 
disciples, proceeded with the latter to a neighbouring 
liver, to perform their ablutions. Meanwhile, the excel- 
lent princes Draupsdi, devoted to her husbands, was in 
great anxiety uboiu the food to be provided for the 
rishis. And, when after much anxious thought, she came 
to the conclusion, that means there were none for provid* 
ing a dinner, she inwardly prayed to Krishna, the pro- 
tector of the humble. 1 Krishna,' sbe said, 4 0, Krishna of 
mighty arms, O son of Devuki, whose power is inexhaus- 
tible, 0, YAsudeva, 0 Hold of the universe, whodrivest 
away the dilliculties of those that bow down to Thee, 
Thou arc the soul, the creator, and the destroyer of the* 
universe ! Tlion, O Lord art inexhaustible and tbe saviour 
of the alHiuted ! Thou art the preserver of tho universe 
and of all created beings. Thoivart the highest of the high, 
and t he spring of all our mental perceptions. 0 supremo 
and infinite Doing, 0 giver of all good, he thou the refuge 
of tho helpless ! 1 seek Thy protection 1 0 God, Thon ait 
ever kindly disposed towards those that take rofuge in 
Thee ! Do thou cherish me with Thy kindness, Thou art 
the supreme light and essence of the Univorsc. They 
call thee the Supreme genii and the depositary of all 
treasures! Under Thy protection, 0 lord of tbe gods, 
all evils lose their terror. Thou didst protect mo before, 
on several occasions, do thou extricato me now from this 
difficulty !’ 

The great and sovereign God and Lord of tho oarth, of 
mysterious movements, tlio Lord Ke&vva, thns adored by 
Dr-uipadi, and perceiving her difficulty, instantly appear, 
ed bofoie her. Beholding Vasudeva, Dranpadi bowed 
down to him iu great joy and informed him of tho un- 
timely arrival of the rialiU. But Krishna said unto her 
’ I am very much afflicted with hnnger, do thou give mo 
somo food without delay from the Akshayapdtru* given 
by the sun and then wo may talk of those things. Hearing 
this Draupadi got greatly perplexed, for she had no food 
to give him and said ‘That vessel remains full, till 1 
finish my moals, but as 1 have already taken my inenl to- 
day i here is no food in it now ? Then the lotus-eyed and 
adorable Krishna said unto Draupadi * This is no time for 
jest, go thou quickly, bring the vessel and show it to me. 1 
am very much distressed with hunger.* ‘Therois noth- 
ing in the vessel Krishna,’ said Draupadi, ‘I shall cook a 
meal for thoo iu no time. Do thou wait a fow seconds. I 
am very sorry that— *. ‘I cannot wait, iuterrnpted Krishna. 
* I am extremoly hungry. Bring thou that vessel, let 
mo see if there is nothing in it.’ 4 1 assnre the© the 
vessel is empty : there is nothing in it’ said Dranpadi 
bringing the vessel which Krishna quickly snatched 
from her huiid and lookiug into it he said 4 Do thou look 
hero ! there is a particle of rice and vegetable ; thon 

* A vessel which never "ota empty and can feed any number o 
people. 
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wuntedcst to deceive me P 4 Certainly not* exclaimed Oi-au- 
pndi. * It is 1 that cleaned the veaxet and kept it in tho 
usual place. I cam tot really «ay hour that little bit of rice 
came there.* * So matter if tit on eft nut not say ’ said Krishna , 

* my* hunger will be satisfied all the xnniv. This little bit 
of rice from this v essel iu more than enough for me. liny 
this plena* God Hari, the soot of the Uni verse and may 
that God, who partake* b at sacrifice*, be satiated with 
this!' and so saying lie swallowed that little bit. ‘ I >na- 
pect tlmt thou art at some new trick* said Dnmpudi. ‘Thy 
liiingor must have been a very wonderful one. to lieupjwos- 
«*! l»v half a grain of tice.* * This is how you all mistake 
mo* replied Krishna. ‘Xu matter if thou dost not Ivlievo 
me, thou wert talking, to tno of son.c rishis cm:o- f»r 
dinner. Where are they?* ‘They are at the river |m-i- 
f nr niing their ablations. I do wot know how to provide for 
I hem' said Hraupadi. 

Krishna—* bet them come. Send for them * 

Hratipadi-*' Acid if they come, what shall we do ? I 
have nothing to feed them with.* 

Krishna—* We shall chide them for having come at nn 
untimely* hoar, tell them to wait till row and 

teach them to be more careful about their dinner* uml 
•upper* in fatal*/ 

•That is hospitality itself remarked Hraupadi. 

*• learning is more’ valuable than eating* said Krishna 

* uiwj mi let them, at least )>y fusting liwbv, burn i<» be 
more careful in future, a»» for teaching them that lesson, 
have that to mo’ so saying lie calk'd llhititasetm, and 
>ahl * I Jo thou go and speedily invite the riel, is to dinner.* 

Meanwhile, those rislti* while lm thing and performing 
tlieir ablutions, suddenly felt their stomach* becoming lull. 
Indeed they became so’ full, ns to reader even breathing 
diilicoll. The ^iirpriso ot the rishis knew no Islands, ami 
they stared ut onu annthrr being hardly aide to speak. ami 
turning ■ lowtinlx their common guru Dutvasu, with 
giv.it effect said ‘ Having bade the kiag to have our meals 
ready, we have come hero for bathing. But how, O holy 
siigel can we cat anything now, for onr stomachs seem 
full to the throat— we do not know bow. The repast has 
Ut-u uselessly propwed for us. What is the best thing 
lobe done now?* DurviU* implied * XcvcrJieforu iir my 
iife was my belly no full ; I do not know by what atmnge 
riiOM! this has happened. If Yudhistra comes, and 
in\ sivm n«, as he certainly will, iu a short time what shall 
ivv do? By wasting his repast, wo wilt h« doing a great 
(.arm to i hat joyal sage.. The J v Aitduvii» may got angry 
v. it ft u«; 1 know the royal subc Vudliishtm to In? p**>«?^- 

* \ vi givut ascetic power. Ye Brahmins, 1 am si raid of 
men that are devoted to Hari! The high -sou led J'mutavu* 
:,i«* all religious mm, learned, warlike, diligent iu ascetic 
.’.itstvi ities and religions observances, devoted to I'iisiiihrn, 
.u.d always observant of rules of good conduct. If 
i- invoked, tliey can consume ua with their wrath, as fire 
o.itli a bale of cotton. Therefore, y* disciples, shall so 
all t or. H« ? uy quickly without seeing them K 

' ll adorable sago* they replied 4 wt* can loudly riso up: 
|,i»W then could wo ruu ? We find it difficult, even to talk, 
nay wen to breathe. We arc ‘full to the neck*; save us 
< t ’ inn > ter, from thin misery.* Dnrvfisit did not know 
w hu! to do, Ihj regretted that lie foolishly gave power to 
iiuiyml liana to n*o him for his own wick is l purposes ; In: 
iiumi, that his punishment Iik*I already hecun and was 
i inhumed, that further harm might come. While ho was 

i|»U miserable plight, there appeared Ithiimiscim and 
j..».d . * him * Como Usage, with all thy disci pl.-s, for my 

J. rot hers, Draapwii and Krishna atv wailing to iveeivo 
jUv. At the very meat ion of Krishna's name, jawr 



Hurvisa trembled from head to foot ; his fear* gathered new 
strength and *he Inwardly felt greatly ashamed to face the 
Bandar**, but there was no helping it. So, he addressed 
his disciples and said *Kise ye forth, exert all your might 
and l«t us walk on to the abode of the IMndavus, for tu 
. sooth, there is no helping it.' It was rather a comic 
sight to see theso ‘ pot-bellied’ Brahmins 'swollen op to 
the aeck* (ss the Indian saying goes; toiling onward with 
feet too weak to beat the weight mi them, breathing liku 
miniataiaotnakes and sweating in rivulets all over tlui 
hotly. JJhinmxeua locked at their rotultiion and learnt 
from them wlmt the matter was W oh no small difficulty, 
they touched the abode of the IVmJav.v* and were duly 
welcomed by Yudbishfra aud the h>i Krislma showed 
sjK?cial attention to UarvtUa, which only made him isore 
miserable titan before. The face «»f the |s»or rishi was 
covered with shame, he bowed to Krishna and with his 
head hung down or rather, hiseyex hung down, os he could 
not baud his haul, said * bud. toon shouldtfi forgive 
me far ray foolishness. I hastily placed myself under tho 
power of a wicked man bat toy only consolatlou was. that 
no lisrui could c. • t come to the Pdodavns. who have always 
been piously devoted lo tltvc ; and then he related in de- 
tail tbs whole ‘ story, and how he aud hi*^ disciples had 
alrva-iy been puiiidad'. • 1 »vo O eonnio-.' Krishna, artful, 
fnt>ociiig, mysterious und t.iuuipoteiit Krishna* exclaimed 
Iti aujKidi • I now see why thou wvrt so hungry for half 
a grain of rice. By your taking in that little bit of rice,, 
all these rishis have got satisfied. \Vlmt example there 
rt»uhl be. more nkiiit .than this, to show, that thou art 
the soul of the Universe, the I*Hruni«ti«an, in whom all 
men ami things live, move and have their being, that thou - 
art iu all tlic world us oil iu the sesame-seed, as brightness 
in the diamond, as smell in the flown-. All praise ami 
gimy to thee, that ait our refuge, our master, our ft it ml. 
our relative, oar go hie, and our teacher. -X«» fear can ever 
come to the followers of Hari, no danger to tire worshipped s 
of tit« lotus-evcd Krishna*. 

X ceil loss to add that the rishis were forgiven and nd 
rejoiced at rim event mid >atix the glory of Krishna. 

tl .’i. • J/u/j :l/UiVuiu.) 

pitfalls in t be ©c&atrta. 

I. KENTS i.»T! V. 

Tlit. path to salvation is, says the I’panisliml, like wa. 
iug one sword; it ii* danger-’ m* and <lidif.uk and reqnuv- 
givnt cautiou. ll is like dancing on a wpe buag »*vei- a 
vast abyss. One false step might be fatal. Heutv arises 
the necessity for u guru. A gum can, however, do little, 
unless tho student moves freely and frequently with him 
ami gets his doubts cleared then wad there. 

A certain kiug went into a forest, ami there fiadiag a 
suge, fell at his feet, and asked of him I lie wey to salva* 
thiii. ‘Absolut* re«nmdatioi»‘ I**mm JstriVyo •$■!»•. i 

repliid (tie sage. The king asked no (cither quest iytis. 
hut t hawked him and departed ; ami as soon us he reached 
hi* kingdom, he alaliriitin! his thnmv. took the vow of u 

ret in** I tuto tin* forest, built there an ./*• ruwa.*. 

: mi licgnn to lead :t lonely life. A few ycay* jcissi .l m 
Ibit, %%-ay hut In- Inol n»»t Ik-i-kmc tint the wiser. *?-• In? 

scut to the guru aud »*ke«l -f him the wav t«» »al- 
v.iii-Mi and again I lie guru leph.d •• t .i 
The knrg thunki-d him and dcpailtd thinking. "True I 
have left wife, children, kingdom, wealth and power hot 
I keep lent aa aud live like a householder* ; to 
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lie set fire to the but and begat* to live in Iho open air. 
His body soon lost nil vestige of royalty, became jinlo and 
emaciatod ; the auu and rain told heavily on his health, 
till at last he became a skeleton and nnable even-to 
move about. But the bliss of wisdom bad not yot come to 
him. So be again went to his gum and asked of biro the 
way to salvation and n train the guru said * sari- a sanyn pnri- 
tyiiyam.’ The poor king got miserably confounded, lie long 
thought of whatelse he hod to give up. He said *1 have no 
bonse. no money, no vessels not even a piece of cloth to 
wear.' It struck him that he should now give up the 
only thing he had and that was his body. Some stories 
came to his mind of God haviug presented Himself to his 
devotees at the critical moment of giviug np their bodies. 
At once, be rose np and prepared to hnrl himself down 
from a rock. A few minntes raore&nd all wonld have been 

9 

over. Just then, hia guru presented himself before him 
and asked him what he was about. The quoudnm king 
replied ‘I am only carrying ont your behest and am sore 
as soon as this body also is given np, I shall be saved.’ 

1 Good God’! exclaimed the sage ‘ what actuams meaning 
you have pot upou my words. If this body goes, another 
immediately ooraes and where then, is your salvation P I 
admire yoor perseverance, bnt alas ! how misdirected 1 
True renunciation is not the giving up of your body, but 
being free from attachment of any kind in your mind. 
You have touch with external things, ouly through your 
mind and losing that mental attachment is the only true 
renunciation. You heard a great truth from me, but had 
not the putieuce to ask me what exactly it meant; you 
may live in the world hut not be of it — this is the great 
secret of renunciation.” 

Reuunoiaiion is often misunderstood. Tbongh few 
people carry the error to «ucb an extreme as hi the story 
many mistake it to be external; and bow many homos 
have beeu rendered desolate by the mistake ! Physical 
renunciation is really easier than mental and is therefore 
more common. 

A Ueclcse. 



Noughts on tbe ffibagavab ©i'ta'. 

{Continued from paije 1 1). 

Once Krishna, with a view to point out the contrast 
between Dharmaputra and Daryodhana, seut the form ci- 
on the mission of finding out a handful of wicked men, 
and the latter on that of discovering a few really good ami 
faultless men. Duryodhana conducted his search with 
great zeal, for he hud been assured that a sacrifice jointly 
performed by them would totally d os troy tbe Paudavns ; 
but not one good man was available to liim in all the 
world. Dharmapatra’8 search was equally vain, for, not 
even robbers, murderers, parricides and matricides, were in 
his opinion wicked, bnt only ignorant at the worst. To 
this royul sage endowed with angel’s eyes, everything ap- 
peared celestial. Certainly Krishna could not have ob- 
tained in all tbe world a worthier disciple than this in- 
carnation of purity, virtue and goodness. And then, there 
was Sabadeva, who, by his practical asceticism *and firm 
morality, richly deserved a divine teacher like Krishna. 
His inmost conviction, as he sincerely expressed it on 
the occasion, when tho gooseberry fruit incautiously 
plucked by. Arjuna had to rejoin the tree," was, that 
truth was his mother, 'wisdom his father, virtue his 
brother, mercy his friend, humility his wife and pationce 
hi* -hilt!. It would therefore appear, that Sahadeva or 



Dhunmiputra better deserved Lhe privilege of instrncM'on 
from Krishna than the warlike and worldly* minded Arjuim. 
Tho latter had practised none of tbe austerities they had 
trained themselves in, and hod more even than Bhima- 
sena, gone after worldly pleasures. Ho was indeed a 
polished gentleman (gentlemen were possible even in those 
days) with a sweet disposition, pleasant manners, refined 
tastes and genteel accomplishments. He. could evidently 
sing and dance, and ladies (and a decent lot they were) 
ft-ll madly in love with him. He was certainly the most 
beautiful of tho five brothers, and with his proud whix* 
kers, broad chest, long extended arms, well prop"rtioned 
limbs and royal mien, and. with the Gdndivn (his bow) 
in his baud was really a standard of male beauty and 
physical perfection and a veritable ‘glass of fashion and 
mould of frame’ in his days. The story goes, that Iswara 
himself longed t*> see his beautiful hack, and hence ai-ose 
the idyllic Himalayan scene immortally wedded to B Imran's 
verse. The celestial damsel Urvasi conceived a mad 
passion for him, while he was unsuspectingly sleeping in 
one of Indra's groves ; hut, to be a gentleman, to bs loved 
by celestial damsels, to be able to sing and dance, however 
valuable, they rnay be in tbe harem, are not counted among 
-the qualifications for Vedantic disci pleship. 

But we find tnat somehow, from tbe very beginning, 
Krishna was more attached to Arjuna and bad more to do 
with him than with his brothers. The first important 
occasion on which we hear of Krishna in connection wiili 
the Pdndavas, was that of Draupadi’s . Swayamvaru, 
and it was under his prompting, that Arjuna com- 
peted for the band of tbe royal maiden. He con- 
trived to marry him his sister, undertook to drive his 
chariot for him, and on the eve of the Bhurata war, pub- 
licly declared ‘ Thou art mine and I am thine, while all 
that is mine is thine also. 0 PArtha, fchon art from me, and 
1 am trom thee, 0 bull of the Blifirata race ! no one cau 
understand the difference between ns.’ This attachment 
however was not a matter of mere accident or personal 
predilection and Bhisbma once had occasion to say that 
Arjuua and Krishna were Nara and N&rAj ana, and were 
repeatedly bom when destructive wars were necessary, 
that thoy oxisted only for the destruction -of the A sum* 
and the establishment of virtue. They came into tin- 
world of men with a special purpose, and in the great wav 
through which the first part of that apecial purpose whs 
accomplished, Arjuim was the instrument and Krishna 
tbe iuspirer. Tho second, the more positive and the more 
enduring part— the re-crowning of dethroned virtne was 
accomplished by tbe deliverance of the Gif&, and in that 
likewise, Arjuna and Krishna complemented each other. 
Krishna was born for tbo whole human race and in the 
universal and divinely boentifnl idyll of his life and w«»r*», 
there is no chapter greater, more sacred, ami more fraught 
with consequences to humanity than that of the Gft&. Pur 
teaching that Gitfi he could not have found a more conveni- 
ent disciple than Arjuna who was, as it were, the universal 
type of man as such, Nma, man not fallen into beastliness 
nor evolved into divinity. By teaching him he taught it 
to the whole mass of humanity and that is bow it is so 
truly universal and provides for every one from the hum- 
blest beginner in religion to the loftiest philosopher. A 
disconrse with advanced meu like Ub aroiaputra or Saba* 
deva would not have started with tbe rudiments of philo- 
sophy, and therefore wonld not be equally universal. 

Arjuna then was eliosen not because he was an 
adhUdri (one qualified), bub because he was not. To 
go into the question a little more fully, there are four 
qualifications required of every seeker after wisdom. 
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The first is discrimination of the mil from the tmn- 
real, the permanent from the perishing, of God from 
the world. The second is indifference to the fruits 
of otic's action hero and hereafter. Attachment is the 
fetter that hinds ns. Fow of us do a thing for itself ; we 
are always going after result* and making ourselves slaves 
to them. This slavery must Ik? got over before wisdom 
can 1 ms realised. The noxt requisite is a group of six 
<| Utilities — Sumo. Jhtma, Vpornti, &nmhllnhia 

and Ssnultlha- Of these Sawn in ‘not allowing the miud 
to externalise. ’ Dau>n i* ‘checking its internal nctirity.* 
Mtkthn i* ' non-resistance, forbearance' 1‘jmmti is ‘not 
thinking of the senses or sense objects*' ft’itW'iilhiim in 
the Heretic concentration Of the mi ml and &Mti»)ka is faith 
in the truth of religion aud in the teacher. The hist quali- 
fication is an intense desire for emancipation or Moksha. 

Had Arjutia all these qualifications, when Krishna 
taught him? The answer is he was larking even in the 
first — a dear h ml strung discrimination of the real fnun 
i he nn mil, for he was immoderately grievt.il at the prospect 
i»f his friends and relatives being slain in the battle, and 
then, what is even uioro significant, he prayed Krishna 
n.,« for final salvation, (Moksha' hat for the solution of 
l:N' imaicdiatc prohlem. With any other companion than 
Krishna, that solution would have resits) on comparative- 
U low and common considerations, such ns worhlty pms- 
|M»rilv. social justice, Arjuna** valor, V«*craN\vniy;.m fthe 
hvtivcn of the brave that die in battle) ami would i. all 
probability have involved few serious transmit whine 
i .-n(:s. Arjutia might have been appeased and the buttle 
might have been fought all the same, but the hattle-fidd 
. Kurnkshetra would not mean to us anything nnm: than 
plains of Thaneswar. indeed Arjuna's grief was 
. ntialiy mundane, tlicre wore in it the fear of mu and 
hdl. the fear of miser)* even if sucres* he theirs, and that 
. i ‘-urial disorder and family extinction, on uh.vh point 
nil the Panda vas, Ultima included, were very sensitive, 
L*:t it dischiscd no longiug for Moksha without which, in 
:lie field of Vedanta, no ono is counted as an mlhikdri for 
giuiim (wisdom). It was Krishna’s genius that gave to 
; his purely mundane grief of Arjutia mii uncqnaltcd pliilo- 
-oplneal dignity, and raised hi* narrow and individml 
.wohlem into a universal, world- wide one ; and nil praise 
■•ml glory to that, great ideal teacher, who t<«<k hold ».f n 

• ii.-rahh- opportunity in his friend's life, to give forth 

i i;»: world his great message of iroiwolation. jw.iee and 
hoc, and all honor to the few memorable tears which Ar- 
junu shell on the battle-field. Never lie fore or after, was 
human grief assuaged with such heavenly baltii.nud never 
Indore or after, was it assuaged in such ;v jicniiancnt way. 
t if all men, Arjuna had the privilege of such heavenly 
consolation, not because he was eminently good and virtu- 
ous like Yudhishtra, nor because ho was wise and emi- 

• voted like Sahadeva. hnt because he was Kara —the ty* 
j * man, the standard representative of the world of 
»iict: ' the man, bv teaching whom all humauity was tnught 
:»r,d not merely the advanced or pliilu.-mphic j wit ion of it. 

All that has hitherto been said is howevor superliciul, 

; sci the. philosopher, who by a sort of divine preroga- 

t : vc, piuvoiviM the inner truth of i Lings, will iiptiear ns a 
child's prattle. The question has to lie asked anu answer- 
'll, who was Krishna and who was Arjuna? *1 am the 
hail of the Universe u i Burnt birth or beginning (X. It Ac..)’ 
-ays Krishna, and he is as SVee Santanamla Saras wuti re- 
marked. the best authority on himself, lie is *TI;c givtit 
Vtmau rusiding in the hearts of till beings, the cause of he- 
ginning, existence and end of the universe (X. Id)* the 
Innermost Unity, the Supreme underlying Esseuce in the 




sun, moon, stare. men. animals, in short in all the 
world — not one that came and went or was born and died, 
but the Eternal Teacher, the Lo:*d of the world, the 
Para niatman. And Arjuna is Kara, the typical human 
mind, the refined mechanism in man which reasons and 
distinguishes, which knows what is good and evil, which 
discriminate* right from wrong. and which can, when pro- 
perly-guided, reflect back the great Self. * Nature sleep* 
in file plant, dreams in the animal and wakes in men* and 
this waking is the resnlt of the refined njtddhi (vehicle) of 
the Self in man— the human mind. Krishna is particularly 
attached to Arjuna and i* constantly with him, f.e., the Self 
or Atman is always with the mind and it is through its 
presence and power that the mind moves. Krishna mar- 
ries hi* sister to him, induce* him to compete for Druupa* 
di*s hand, helps him in his hunt after pleasure, lend* him 
into the buttle- field, drives his chariot and enables him to 
win in the end. All this has now :» new meaning. By 
and through the Atman ibe mind is brought into Contact 
with Nature, and gathers experience. The Atronn is with 
the mind in weal and woe, indeed causes both weal and 
woe, leads it inlo the struggle of life, guides it through 
the struggle and finally enables it. by killing both its 
g.sxl mid bad vrittir (Duryodhatm and hi* broth era ns well 
its the allies of the Pfimlavas). to gain the victory. 
Krishna i« th- constant companion, friend. guiiV 
and teacher of Arjutia- The Self never leaves th** 
mind, is with it in weal and woe. Krishna ia the Para- 
ncit mu n ami Arjuna the human ntiml in which the know, 
bulge and conquest of Nature is completed, and conse- 
quently tho Self is reflected back on itself— in oilier 
words knows itself, and tbc Gita is nothing but the con- 
versation between Krishna and Arjnnq in the sad and 
awful hour of battle, f.e.. between the Atman and the miud 
when the latter is repelled by the outer world, is vexed 
ami grieved and forced to seek refuge in truth — in the 
Atman. But we arc entering into the second of the tw-> 
<|in -tlion* we proposed to ourselves at the outset. 

£To U continued.) 



‘ Zbc Itfpfno arc few ; tbc sDcafc arc man?/ 



KuinHNA Gautami had s*n •»i»ly m*:». anil he died. Is 
her grief she carried the dead child to all her ncighhoui>. 
asking them for medicine, and the people said : ’* She 
has lost her senses. The liny is dead." 

At length Krishna Gautumi met a niun. who replied 
toiler request; *■ I cannot give you medicine for vour 
child, hut know a physician who can." 

Ami tho girl said: “Pray tell me. -Sir; Who is it * 
Ami the man replied : “Go to Sfikhyamnni, the Bud- 
dha " 

Krishna Gantsnu repaired to Buddha and cried 
“ Ijonl ami Master, give me the medic im-tlmt will cure my 

Buddha answered : “I want a handful of mustard 
seed.** And when the girl in her joy promised to procure 
it, Buddha edded : “ The mustard seed must be taken 



from a house, where no one ha* lost a child, husband 
parent or friend.'* 

Poor Krishna Gautami now went from house to hotisv. 
and the people pitied her and said •• Hero is musMi! 
seed; take it!” lint when she asked. '-Bid a son or 
daughter, a father or mother, die in your family ?” They 
answered her : “ Ala* f the living are few. but tbe dead 
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aro many. Do not remind us of our deepest grief.” 
Aud there was no house but some beloved oue had died 
in it. 

lvi-ishuu Gautami became weary and hopeless, and sat 
down at the way side, watching the lights of the city, ns 
they flickered up and were extinguished agaiu. At last 
the darkness of the night reigned everywhere. Aud she 
considered the fate of meu. that their lives flicker up aud 
are extinguished. And she thought to herself : ” How 
selfish am I iu my grief ! ' Death is common to all ; yet 
iu this valley of desolation, there is a path that leads him, 
who has surrendered all selGshuuss to immortality.” 

Putting away the selfishness of her affoction for hot* 
child, Krishua Gautami had the dead body buried iu tho 
forest. -Returning to Buddha, she took refuge in him and 
found comfort in the dhanaa, which is the balm that will 
soothe all the pains of our troubled hearts. 

Buddha said: — 

The life of mortals iu this world is tronbled aud brief 
and combined with pain. For, there is uot auy means by 
which, those that have been born can avoid dying ; after 
i -caching old age there is death ; of such a nature are liv- 
ing beings. 

As ripe fruits are early iu danger of falling, so mortals 
when born are always in danger of death. 

As all earthen vessels made by the potter end iu being 
broken, so is life of mortals. . 

Both young and adults, both those who are foolish and 
those who aro wise, All full into tho |K>wer of death ; all 
are subject to death. 

Of those, who, overcome by death, depart from life, a 
father cannot save his son, nor relatives their relations. 

Murk ! while relatives ore looking on, lameuiing deeply, 
one by one of the mortals is curried off, like au ox that is 
led to tho slaughter. 

So the world i» afflicted with death and decay, there- 
fore, tho wise do not grieve, knowing the terms of the 
•world. 

Not from weeping nor from grieving will any. one obtain 
pence of mind ; on the contrary bus pain will be the greater 
and his body will suffer. He will make himself sick 
eiid pule, yet tho dead arc not saved by his lamentation. 

He who seeks peace, should draw out the arrow of lamen- 
tation. and complaint and grief. 

tl-* who has drawn out the arrow and has become coin* 
jK>,****d, will obtain peace of mind; he who has overcome all 
sorrow will become free from sorrow, and be blessed. 

(From * The Gotpel of Budd/m' ) 



Selections. 

Kvil swells the debts to pay 
(rood delivers and acquits 
Shuu evil, follow goo<J.; hold swav 
Over thyself. This is tho way. 

How charming ia diviue philosophy ! 

Not 1* m-.sk and crabbed, as dull fools snppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

A u*l a jwrpctual feast of nectar *d sweets 
YV here no crude surfeit reigns. 

Love virtue, she alouo is free, 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphory chime ; 

Or if virtue feeble were, 

Heaveu itself would stoop to her. 



S\>mboloo\>. 



NAT A RAJA. 

It is proposed to write from time to time, ill the pagr-i 
of this journal, short notes on tho various symbols of t In- 
Hindu Religion, like, SVI Rungnatlia, NuturAja, Dukshi- 
nSmOrti, and so on. The inner meaning of these symbol.-, 
is often very grand and poetic aud to enter into am! un- 
derstand it, will certainly bo a privilege to those who an- 
striving to realise for themselves the truths of philosophy ; 
for these symbols were devised simply as helps to the 
imagination ami many men have employed them with ad- 
vantage. The meanings of these symbols differ of eour>«* 
according to tho standpoint adopted aud the highest, n:. . 
the Vedintic will bo the one from which we slml) stud-. 

a 

them. The symbol Xutiu-nju is taken in this number a* 
there is a reference to it in another article. 




Nat a raja means the Lord of the Stage, The idea is 
that the world is a stage, a puppet-show which pivst-nis 
the vision of life a if cl activity through the power of tin* 
all-pervading Atman or God, the unseen Lord of ' 
Stage. “ Who will uot dauce wbou thou causest him tu 
dance, and who will not sing when thou earnest him to 
sing,” says a poet- philosopher. But for the inner Atman 
all the world would be mere Jaila (inert or dead). 

The Atman or Self being the real teacher of . the human 
mind, Natnrdja is meant to represent the Teacher or Gum. 
There are two kinds of Guru -the apparent and the rnd. 
the seen and the unseen. The foimer ia tjie teacher who 
instructs the disciple and takes him aloug tlu/ path — this 
is what we usually menu by the word guru ; but olbteach- 
iug really conies from inside, not merely in the sense thnt 
the outward appai-ent teacher is but the instrument em- 
ployed by Atman or God, but als.o in the sense that nil 
growth ia from within. The plant, for example, grows 
from within ;,the manure, water, Ac., are simply' helps to 
its growth. Iu the same way, the mind has to grow onlv 
from within, assimilating of course tho teachings from 
outside. NutarSja then is the real guru concretely re- 
presented. One of the functions of the guru aud per* 
hops the most important is to be what ho to aches — to 
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enforce hi* teaching* by example. It is this idea that is 
the keynote to the Natavij* symbol. 

The little dram in one of the right hands is meant to 
oxptys* the idea that God or Gurn holds the cause of all 
the world,*'.*. < sound (cSalxfa Xi*httimJ<njal = through sound 
the world stands) in his hand, in other words, all the 
world is in his hand, to be folded or unfolded at his own 
will. To the Gii&ni or wise man the world exists only if 
lie chooses and not otherwise. The deer on one side is 
the mind, because the latter leap* and jumps fr.»m one thing 
to another a* wildly as that animal. Thu A'tmau is far 
beyond the reach of the decr-like mind ; and so the deer 
in the picture is placed near the legs. Nat* raja wears 
the skin of a tiger which he himself .slew. Ahankara or 
is that tiger; it is beast Iv and ferocious and fierce- 
ly tights when attacked, hut it lias to lie killed and Natu- 
»:*ja the t* urii alone can kill it. On his head he wears the 
(iange^, ».<■.. Chit tfnkti or wisdom which is most cool and 
refreshing. and the moon which represents the ethereal 
liuht and blissfulness of the Atman. One loot is planted 
in'er find crus he* the giant Muyalaka, /.c., Malta Maya, 
the endless illusion which is the cause of birth and death, 
while the other foot is raised npwnrd and represents the 
* tin ii/a’ sturfc, which i* hoyond ami above the three states 
of waking, dream and drouinlcaa sleep, ami leaves behind, 
the mind. -MAya mid the world. The second right hand 
representing the idea of peace indicates the blessed calm* 
m -ns ’which is the glorious privilege of wisdom. In one 
<*f the left hand* is held Agni (fire), i.e., the Gum brings 
in the Jirfis of the A'tman itself to attest the truth of his 
teaching. The idea is that the truth of the Guru’s teach- 
ing can only be fully understood in practical realisation, 
iu. experience (AnitUtara). The place of the dance, the 
theatre is Tillaivanam, i.o., the hotly (of the individual as 
well as of the kosmos) spoken of as vacant or forest on 
account of the mnltitudo of its components. The plat- 
form in that theatre is the cremation ground, t.c., the 
place where all passions and the names and forms that 
constitute the vision of the world have been burnt away — 
pure consciousness devoid of attachment to anything out- 
hide and devoid of illnsion. 



The above are some of the leading features of the Kata- 
raja symbol. The Guru teaches that MAya — illusion — 
should be crushed down, that the world should become sub- 
ject to us and not we to the world, that the deer-like mind 
should be left bohind, and Ahankdra (egoism)be destroyed, 
and time man should ascend to the regions of pare, uncon- 
ditioned consciousness free from passion mid free from 
deception, and enjoy the calmness which is his birthright, 
the bliss, the light and the truth that form the Self. 
Viewed in the light of this inner meaning the image of 
Xataraja is no more a meaningless idol, a piece of stone 
or copper but a symbol of the highest teaching, an object 
i lint can inspire and elevate. 



This Self is the bridge, the sopport of the wholo uni- 
verse, which, but for it will bo nowhere. — C'haniltyyojKim'- 
thud. 



Temples and churches, pagodas and masques in nil 
hinds, at all times hoar testimony by their splendour ami 
vast ucs* la the metaphysical neod of man.— Schopcnhour. 



These are the three gates to hell and *clf-<lc*t ruction : — 
desire, anger and greed : give up theso three . — Bhagarad 
Oita. 



tlrue (Breattiess or IDasuteva Sastrp. 



Br T. C. Natarajan. 

CHAPTER II. 

(Continued from page 12.) 

The scene changes ; you sre now entering a bumble, low. 
roofed and partly dilapidated house. But take care you do 
not knock your head against the doorway, it is so low. 
The door is open and the inside of the house is any thing bin 
inviting, nevertheless, you eater and as you leave behind the 
pin Is, and cross through an isthmus-like passage, you see the 
building opens out into a hull, which in at once the dining 
room and the parlour of the bouse. The hall or 4 Sircar 1 as 
it is elegantly termed in Madras is, you find, very mean in 
appearance and too much at the mercy of tho buu and the 
rain. You can Uud no furniture in it except one or two small 
planks to serve as scats. A few vessels are kept in a corner, 
and in soother, there is a stone for gi iading sandal, wnd ad- 
jacent to it there is an almirah containing the household gods; 
and, thero are two rooms opening iuto the hall opposite to each 
other, one of which is the kitchen und the other oontains a 
large number of pots arranged over one another in which rice 
und other things are kept. In the centre of the ball, thero is 
a small group sitting and talking. 

One of the group— a aoinun said 'When I told him that otic 
should not get mad over empty titles and think too highly of 
oneself, he gut exceedingly angry with me. We arc seldom 
able to look beyond ourselves.’ 

•Very difficult, Sect ha, very difficult’ said another ’And 
this difficulty ia universal. Once, Vyisa was walking over 
the field of Kurukshetra, when he found a little worm crawl, 
ing away as fast as it could at the sound of his feet, fearing 
that it might get crashed under them. The sage smiled amt 
said to himself 4 We regard that creature as worth leas and 
despicable, but look at its anxiety to preserve its life I oh, 
what a wonder ! * and then by virtne of his yogio powers, he 
found to bis great surprise, that it was the eminent toge. 
Nirada, who by some sinful karma, had become the worm 
and, giving it the power of speech, be asked ** O worshipful 
sage Kirada, how ia it that, having got into this wretched 
worm life, yon are ao anrioos to preserve it?” The trorm to- 
plied, ‘All praise be to°yoi? O Vyftsaj by a sinful act I was 
reduced to thia oondition, but this is the fatal illusion, that 
even in this worm life, I think sufficiently well of myself and 
have euongh to do with my own pleasure and 'pains. 
Though mean and despicable in your eyes, I am not so to 
myself and that is why I am so anxious to preserve my life.' 
Thu?, while even the worm thinks so highly of itself, what 
wonder, that we look so big iu our own eyes. Indeed,, from 
the atom to the star, every particle in the universe rings with 
this egoism and it is this, that makes wbatis called the world. 
If by some magic, this egoism is purged out of the world, the 
unconditioned, universal Sell or God alone will remain. 
Fow of ns are ablo to look beyond ourselves, to rise above this 
foolish I. 4 

* Aba ! how beautiful V cried an enthusiastic girl who was 
one of the group. ' Is it not uncle, is it not that our loving 
our husbands, rearing up children, holping tho poor are ail 
menus to get rid of this sonse of I, this little narrow selfish- 
ness ?' 

Hut I must hasten to introduce tho party to the reader; 
otherwise, according to the unwritten laws of etiquette, ho 
might ref u so to interest himself in what they say. Begging 
his pardon for the delay, I should say, that tho person who 
first spoko is ono already known to him. She was Sceths 
hukslimy, wife of tbc great M. R. Ry. Dewati Bahadur Nam- 
yima Aiyar Avcrgai, c.t.e, The enthusiastic girl, that spoke 
last, wan her daughter by rmme Rukinani. The one that spok** 
M'l-omt was no other than Vasudcva Sastry the hero of our 
story, the geutloirian. who was to respectfully referred to h> 
the great Dcwau Bahadur the previous nighu 

To describe bim in detail, as is the fashion, he was a middle 
nged man of fair complexion aud well-proportioned limbs; his 
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face was the roost remarkable thing about him. There was 
a calmncHH and a moronity in it, a gentleness. n swoetuesii and 
a luxuriant cheerfulness liko that of a full blown lotus llowcr, 
which an ancient rislii might have enviod ; and in his large, 
beautiful eyes, them was an angelic expressiou of goodness, 
which by its silent and sweet magic could havo soothed the 
anger of a DurvAaa. The glory of these eyes, if I may say so, 
lay, not in occasional lightning-like flashes, but in their con- 
stant and continued revelation of the ocean of goodness, love 
and calmnoss, that dwelt witbiu. Their expression never 
faded, time and place had r.o influence on that, and they were 
like the unfading Karjxika flowers of the Deraloka, and while 
seeing, they see mod to perceive not the external differentiated 
thingx, but by a sort of divine prerogative, the inuor harmony 
that dwelt underneath. To look at tnera was liko looking at 
milk, ever sweet and to he looked at by them— to fall within 
the charmed, sacred circle of their rays was a privileeo winch 
men and women alike envied. He seemed to depend for his 
happiness on nothing outsido and be was never known to be 
excited either by pleasure or by pain and much less get angry. 
To try to provoko him wan a favourite amusement among 
school boys. There was not the least amount of assertiveness 
or arrogance about him and all his motions spoke humility 
aud love. He was a very poor man, all his income being 
the pittance he received from Nariyana Iyer, for making 
puia in his house, but he was respected more than the 
richest ra«n. He was the pet of all the children in the 
neighbourhood, they would crawl over him, dance on his 
shoulders, pull him by the hair, adorn him with a saddle and 
ride over him or furnish him with reius and drive him like 
a bull. Mt-thers, when they were busy or had to go out, would 
entrust their babies to him and he would pot them to sleep or 
sing them songs, of one or two of which, the following is a 
rough translation. 

' Say Krishna, Rama, Govinda 
You invite me and only me. 

Call Isa, Sambo, Mah’dova 
You invite me and only mo 
Of all the world I am the guard 
The Soul, the Lord, the Soul, the Lord. 

The last lines of these songs would, in the original, read 
like au English nota and excite the innocent mirth of tho 
little children. Old Kuppipltty would never puss his house 
without calling him DbarmarAja. The boy Krishna would 
never go home, without first narrating to him all the 
news he had — how a white elephant was going to be 
brought to the temple, bow he one day saw a white crow 
sleeping on his slate, how dogs novor bark, when he is asleep, 
how it would never rain on a Saturday, how there was a big 
ti^er in the backyard of his house, and many more odifying 
things of the kind.The pensionodTabsildar— Mr.Subrnhmanyu 
Aiyer would faia favor him with all his leisure, but for tho 
fact, that he talks Vedluto and Yodinta alone in one form 
or another and has no genius for gossip. Yiswanatba Aiyer, the 
Madura Muusiff, who professed to know a great deal of 
Yodinta, would visit him at least once a day. Angi the 
sweeper-woman of tho Madura Sub- Judge’s house would say 
wheuever she saw him “Where is tho good of wealth ? 
Wealth leads only to quarrel aud heart-burning j look ut our 
Sastryar, how happy ho is in tho midst of adversity !’ School- 
master Ramaswaroy Aiyer, who firmly believed tliut nil the 
world was wiokod, would say that poor Vasu was an exception, 
that he was dropped down here by mistake and that was why 
he was so poor. Vakeel Sindralyer, who spoke nothing but 
lies all day long, admitted that somehow he could liul tell a 
lie to him. Muthu Iyer, the Sub-Registrar, who wag a theoso- 
hist and had a long beard, would say that he was the best 
wAmyar he bad soen — the holiest man he knew. Bo that as 
it may, be is now sufficiently introduced to tho reader and it 
is left to the- latter to decide, if he would care to cultivate a 
closer acquaintance with him. 

To return to the story. As soon, os Vasudeva Sastry heard 
Kukroani’a question, be said * you are perfectly right my child. 
We should drown our selfishness in love, but in helping the 
poor aud doing sneb things we should never fall into tho 
danger of priding ourselves on that account. Wc are simply 



instruments not freo agents. In a certain villug-- there w 
om-e tm old woman, who l»vo«l by preparing and selling mk. 
She would set about her business punctually at 4 a. M. eve 
day. Shu hud h cock which announced to nor the breuk 
day us punctually, so much so that in course of time she gr 
dually got into tho belief that the day would not break utile 
her cock raised its trumpet voire. One day it so hoppem 
that the villago boys offended her ; she vowed vengeance an 
suid, 1 Very well, these little fellows do not know who I am. 
shall remove with my cock to th" next village and see how tf 
day could break here ; let tbe fellows suffer in eternal nigh 
These little fellows offend me I’ She did as ahe j owed that ver 
night, and the next day, when somo men came to th 
second village from tho first, she said to them ’you sc« 
if you had appeased me, all this would have l>ccn avimh-t 
Poor men, I pity you ; you have to suffer eternal night.’ The 
askod what the matter was aud she replied ‘Why, I hnv 
brought my cock over here end so the day would not hnv. 
broken in your place,' It is needless to add that the men hml » 
hearty laugh at the idiotic woman's self-importance. A similui 
mistake we are ull of us committing ; we think that, but for m 
snch and such a thing would never happen, we die, but tin 
world goes on all the same. We should warn oursulve: 
against snch mistakes. 

* But’ asked an elderly widow who sat by 4 what ia there in 
names and titles' t ' Why* said Vasudeva ‘the whole world is 
nothing but name and form! We are all deceived with — ‘ 

Before he had finished, in rushed a woman, with a bag in 
hand roaring * you bo d — d. You have ventured to open 
the Vodintic»-hop in my own house ! 'What wonder that Jam 
so poor and miserable and my family has been ruinod ! You 
Kakshasis, you d — Is, let VcdAnta fall into your houses and 
let all of you becomo as miserable as lam. I do not know when 
the cursod VedAnta will enter your families and ruin you, and 
make you wander in the streets for bread. You come and 
open your shop in my liouso!’ 

{To he continued). 



Bytracts. 



All things are full of divinity, fall of soul. — Plato. 

So long aa there is in the human heart one fibre to 
vibrate to the sound of what is true, pure and honest, so 
long as there are found, friends of truth to sacrifice their 
repose to science, friends of goodness to devote thomselves 
to nseful and holy works of mercy, woman-hearts In 
love whatever is worthy, beautiful aud' pure, artists to 
render it by sound and color aud inspired accents — si> 
long will Cfod live in us. — Renan. 

Everything that depends on Self is bliss, everythin;* 
that depends on another is misery — Mann. 

Ono boam meets another in the dash of the great ocean 
and becomes immediately separated in tho same manner ■, 
similar indood is the moctiuguf ft being with other being* 
— Mahdlhdrata. 

If thou considercst the dignity of the 'giver, no gift will 
seem to thee little, which is given by so great a God. Yea 
though be givo punishment and stripes, it ought to he accept- 
able, for whatever he suffers to befall us, he always does 
it for our salvation . — Thopias d Kempt t . 

The highest wisdom of Greece was to know onrselves, 
the highost wisdom of India was - to know our self. — 
Max Midler. 

Nature sleeps in tho plant, dreams in the auiraa], wakes 
in the man. — Schilling. 

Tho blind man trembloth with fear at every strew he 
comotb across ; so do tho ignorant at the little things that 
happen m life . — Sree S'dntdnanda Saraswati. 
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